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THE  OPERRTIONfIL  COMMHNOER  RND  DERLING  UIITH  UNCERTRINTV  by 
Major  Terry  R.  Ufolff,  USR,  58  pages. 

During  luar  leadership  is  the  supreme  test  of  a  commander. 
Leaders  at  all  leuels  attempt  to  accomplish  their  missions  uihile 
preseruing  their  men.  The  nature  of  offensive  operations  places 
an  additional  strain  on  ieaders  and  entaiis  a  certain  amount  of 
uncertainty.  Rs  the  level  of  command  Increases,  the  leader’s 
control  over  the  unit’s  destiny  remains  tied  to  the  outcome  of 
engagements  and  battles.  Rs  the  U.S.  Rrmy  transitions  from  a 
defensive-oriented  doctrine  based  on  the  Soviet  threat  In  Europe 
to  contingency  operations  requiring  on  offensive  capability,  the 
operational  commander’s  degree  of  uncertainty  mill  only  rise. 

This  monograph  seeks  to  determine  houi  the  operational 
commander  handles  the  uncertainty  that  accompanies  offensive 
operations.  My  methodology  Includes  a  revlem  of  uncertainty  as 
it  applies  to  the  operational  level  of  mar.  First,  I  mill  OHomine 
the  theoretical  and  practical  perspective  regarding  mhat 
scholars  have  claimed  about  military  uncertainty.  Neut,  I  shall 
use  General  Ulilllam  T.  Sherman’s  march  through  the  South  during 
1864-1865  and  then  the  Uforld  Ular  II  North  Rfrico  campaign  of 
Field  Marshal  Ermin  Rommel  to  provide  evidence  describing  horn 
these  men  handled  uncertainty.  The  campaigns  of  these  great 
commanders  shall  be  analyzed  using  five  criteria  that  include 
vision,  strength  of  mill  and  determination,  character,  intellect, 
and  development  of  the  staff. 

This  paper  suggests  that  the  above  mentioned  criteria 
begin  to  define  the  leodership  philosophy  and  climate  that  the 
commander  alone  creates  to  help  himself  and  those  around  him 
handle  uncertainty.  The  monograph  concludes  that  operational 
commanders  never  eliminate  uncertainty  present  In  offensive 
operations.  Rather,  they  learn  to  control  the  problem  through 
ONperlence,  vision,  mill  and  determination,  character,  intellect, 
staff  development,  and  the  pomer  of  their  personality. 
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I.  iNraaMcruN 


More  then  ony  other  fector,  superior  leoderthip 
determines  the  successful  outcome  of  compoigns. 

. . .  This  quolity  reeches  equel  If  not  greoter  slgnl- 
flconce  ot  the  operetlonel  leuel  of  uier  uihere  it 
must  be  uleuied  os  o  center  of  groulty  -  the 
quintessence  from  uphich  all  else  floms,  the  soul 
that  lends  uiings  to  the  commander's  grand  design.' 

To  uiln  on  the  battlefield,  the  commander  at  the 
operational  leuel  must  synchronize  all  of  his  combat  multipliers 
to  focus  combat  pouier  decisluely  at  multiple  places  at  different 
times.  Houi  uiell  he  does  depends  on  his  ability  to  clearly 
articulate  an  end  state  end  determine  the  necessary  mays  in 
consonance  uilth  the  auollable  means.  When  a  discrepancy 
hetuieen  mays  and  means  occurs  a  degree  of  risk  results, 
flccompanying  risk  throughout  all  aspects  of  military  operations 
Is  0  degree  of  uncertainty. 

The  ability  of  o  commander  to  handle  this  uncertainty 
separates  great  leaders  from  also-rans.  In  Heston  of  Wtt  ffrf 
of  Cetmooodi  Martin  Blumenson  questions,  "What  makes  one 
man  o  great  leader,  onother  Just  o  name  on  the  rubbish  heop  of 
history?”^  In  Colonel  Wollace  Franz's,  "Intellectual  Preparation 
For  War"  article  In  e  1983  Mrt  of  Ufor  ^oufor^  he  asked,  "Horn 
do  me  prepare  Rmerican  commanders  of  large  units  to  face  the 
tempo  ond  uncertainty  of  modem,  high-intensity  mobile  mor?"’ 
The  ansmer  to  these  questions  -  the  ability  to  deal  mith 
battlefield  uncertainty  -  is  the  genesis  of  this  study. 

In  Oo  Mfor,  the  mllltory  philosopher,  Corl  uon  Clausemitz, 
tells  us  that  "War  Is  the  realm  of  uncertainty."^  Therefore,  the 
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operational  commonder  deals  dally  lolth  situations  full  of  the 
unknoufn.  Our  ouin  Olitond  Battle  doctrine  articulated  In  FM 
100-5,  claims  that  *‘the  most  essentlol  element  of 

combat  pouier  Is  competent  and  confident  leadership”  and  that 
"they  (leaders)  must  act  uilth  courage  and  conulctlon  In  the 
uncertainty  and  confusion  of  bottle.”’ 

Ouhng  uior,  leadership  remains  the  supreme  test  of  a 
commonder.  Leaders  at  all  leuels  attempt  to  accomplish  their 
missions  uihlle  preseruing  their  troops.  The  nature  of  offenslue 
operations  places  on  additional  strain  on  leaders  and  entails  a 
certain  amount  of  risk  and  uncertainty,  fls  the  leuel  of  command 
rises,  the  leader's  control  ouer  the  unit's  destiny  remains  tied  to 
the  outcome  of  engagements  and  battles. 

As  the  U.$.  Army  transitions  from  a  defenslue-oiiented 
doctrine  based  on  the  Soulet  threat  in  Europe  to  contingency 
operations  requiring  on  offensive  copablllty,  the  operational 
commander's  degree  of  uncertainty  uilll  only  rise.  Increases  in 
speed,  tempo,  and  Intensity  uflll  further  complicate  future  mar. 

This  monograph  seeks  to  determine  houi  the  operetlonol 
commander  handles  the  uncertainty  that  accompanies  offensive 
operations.  To  accomplish  this  task,  I  uilll  first  present  a 
theoretical  and  practical  perspective  regarding  what  scholars 
have  clelmed  about  military  uncertainty. 

Nent,  I  shall  use  the  campaigns  of  tuio  great  operational 
commanders  to  provide  evidence  describing  horn  these  men 
handled  uncerteinty.  Ule  uilil  study  Oeneral  Ulilllam  T.  Sherman's 
march  through  the  South  during  1064-1065.  Nent,  I  mill  assess 
the  Ulorld  Ular  1 1  North  Africa  campaign  of  Field  Marshal  Envin 
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Rommel. 

I  Intend  to  briefly  Introduce  and  highlight  the  campaign  of 
each  commander.  Using  my  criteria  for  analysis,  I  shall  enamlne 
houf  these  accomplished  leaders  handled  uncertainty  during 
offenslue  operations.  The  criteria  include  vision,  strength  of  uilll 
and  determination,  character.  Intellect,  and  the  development  of 
a  staff. 

My  conclusion  describes  houi  tuio  great  commanders 
controlled  uncertainty  during  uiartlme.  fls  Implications  are 
euplored,  they  shall  suggest  changes  for  the  U.S.  Rrmy’s  sen!  r 
leadership  doctrine,  as  uiell  as  the  philosophy  that  undenvrftes 
*‘fllrLand  Battle  Future**. 

Before  moving  into  the  theoretical  perspectives,  I  must 
define  a  feui  terms  and  provide  o  better  understanding  of  the 
euact  nature  of  my  criteria.  The  selected  crtteria  did  not  come 
from  a  single  document.  Rs  I  revleuied  uihat  past  and  current 
authors  uirote  about  uncertainty,  I  realized  that  no  individual 
adequately  described  the  characteristics  that  encompassed  the 
essence  of  o  commander's  enecutlon  of  operational  art.  I 
revleuied  a  wealth  of  historical  and  contemporary  literature  In 
hopes  that  someone  hod  covered  the  host  of  options. 

I  selected  five  criteria  that  describe  the  attributes  the 
operatlonel  commander  under  study  required  to  handle 
uncertainty.  The  crlterfo  heve  been  defined  In  the  following 
manner.  First,  does  the  commander  hove  vision?  This 
represents  that  slnth  sense  -  the  Clousewltzlon  inner  eye 
regarding  the  operation.  Furthermore,  is  that  vision  defined  and 
articulated  to  the  staff  and  subordinate  commanders? 
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Secondly,  does  the  commonder  possess  strength  of  mill  end 

determlnotlon?  These  chorocterlstics  help  the  commonder 

transfer  his  ulslon  domnmord  throughout  the  commend. 

Indirectly,  they  help  commonders  end  subordinotes  deol  mlth 

the  unenpected  In  the  course  of  chonging  situotlons  end 

circumstonces.  The  essence  of  strength  and  mill  con  best  be 

summoiized  from  the  School  of  flduonced  Mllltory  Studies  (SBMSI 

mrltten  by  Jomes  Schnelden 

mill  Is  the  engine  of  ell  octlon.  mill  Is  the  ram  pomer 
thet  driues  the  shodom  of  on  Idee  Into  the  light  of 
reellty.  Determlnotlon  Is  o  desire  to  oct  thot  springs 
from  sound  Judgment.  TenocIty  Is  determlnotlon  ouer 
time.  Obstinocy  Is  o  mill  to  oct  In  light  of  poor  or 
foulty  Judgment.* 

Thirdly,  does  the  commonder  hove  chorocter?  Does  the 
lender  enhlblt  boldness,  Imoginotlon,  end  creotiulty  both  before 
end  during  the  compoign?  Cfousemitz  clolmed,  *^e  higher  up 
the  choln  of  commend,  the  greoter  is  the  need  for  boldness  to  be 
supported  by  e  reflectiue  mind,  so  thot  boldness  does  not 
degenerate  Into  purposeless  bursts  of  blind  posslon.**^ 
Rdditlonolly,  the  commonder  must  possess  on  Imoginotlon  to 
help  deuelop  thoughts  ond  Ideos  mhich  move  beyond  the 
constraints  of  doctrine.  FInelly,  does  the  operotlonol 
commonder  respond  to  mer  es  e  creotiue  environment?  Con  he 
slip  these  bonds  ond  become  e  moster  of  his  omn  octlons? 
Mitchell  Zols,  quoting  Socrates,  clolmed  thot  **the  generol  .  .  . 
must  hove  Imoginotlon  to  orlglnete  plons  ond  the  procticol  sense 
. . .  to  corry  them  through.*** 
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Intellect  constitutes  my  fourth  criterion.  Mony  scholers 
contend  that  the  commander  should  possess  Intellectual 
capabilities  to  master  his  profession  as  ufell  as  his  culture. 
Furthermore,  he  must  haue  the  Intellectual  curiosity  regarding 
things  technical,  analytical,  and  professional.  I  prefer  to  ouoid 
the  belief  that  the  operational  commander  must  be  a  military  or 
academic  scholar.  Academic  prouiess  often  fails  to  translate 
into  the  ability  to  assess  situations  and  then  make  critical  and 
timely  decisions.  The  key,  os  eeneral  Sir  Archibald  Ufoueil 
contended  In  his  **6enerals  and  generalship”  lectures  at  Trinity 
College  In  1939,  mas  ^common  sense,  knomledge  of  mhat  Is  and 
uihat  is  not  possible.  It  must  be  based  on  o  really  sound 
knouiledge  of  the  mechanism  of  mar.”*  Obulously,  application 
rather  then  6od-  giuen  talent  or  schooling  remains  the  key. 

The  last  criterion  Is  the  staff.  Has  the  commander  built  and 
deueloped  a  competent  staff?  This  organization  should  not 
mirror  the  leader.  More  Importantly,  It  must  couer  the 
commander’s  blind  spots.  Jim  Schneider  characterized  the  staff 
as  the  commander’s  alter  ego.'**  The  leader’s  ability  to  recognize 
his  limitations,  to  select  the  proper  personnel,  and  to  uield  them 
into  on  effectiue  organization  ore  the  marks  of  a  successful 
leader. 

In  this  paper  I  mill  analyze  horn  tmo  operational 
commanders  handled  uncertainty  using  their  memoirs,  papers, 
and  other  biographical  motertol.  As  a  note  of  caution,  this 
monograph  shall  prouide  only  a  brief  historical  reulem  as 
deteiled  accounts  of  these  campaigns  remain  ouoilable 
elsemhere. 
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II.  TMEMETICIL  mm4  PIICTIOL  PEISPECTIVES 

The  problem  of  iver,  and  of  leodership,  Is  thet  If  your 
soldiers  ore  brought  to  ocknsiuledge  the  necessity  of 
achleuing  their  objectiues  or  dying  In  on  effort,  so  are 
the  enemy's.  It  Is  that  uihlch  colls  forth  the  leaders's 
ability  to  deal  uilth  the  unforeseen,  "the  contingent 
element  inseparable  from  the  uioging  of  uiar  which 
glues  to  that  octiulty  both  Its  difficulty  and  grandeur". 
"Ulhimsy,  the  Irrational  or  unpredictable  euent  or 
circumstance.  Fortune"  these  ore  the  things  that  are 
not  susceptible  to  computer  analysis,  these  are 
Ufhot  makes  war  an  art,  and  therefore  leadership 
an  art  as  well." 

The  study  of  uncertainty  has  occasionally  been  a  topic  of 
classical  and  contemporary  military  theorists  and  scholars. 
Most  often  this  discussion  centers  on  the  attributes  of  the 
commander  or  summaries  about  operations. To  proulde  an 
historical  flouor  about  uncertainty,  we  will  reuiew  what  Sun  Tzu, 
Maurice  de  Saue,  Jomlnl,  Clausewitz,  and  Freytag-Lortnghouen 
said  about  the  subject.  I  will  then  proulde  a  more  contemporary 
perspectiue  by  looking  at  the  thoughts  of  the  British  lecturer, 
Beneral  Sir  flrchibaid  Ulauell,  German  General  Lothar  Rendulic, 
and  SRMS  theorist  James  Schneider. 

The  ancient  ohllosopher.  Sun  Tzu,  did  not  directly  address 
uncertainty  In  has  tfrt  of  iffog  He  focused  on  the  general's 
qualities  which  included  wisdom,  sincerity,  humanity,  courage, 
and  strictness.”  Sun  Tzu  claimed  that  wisdom  helped  the  leader 
recognize  changing  circumstances,  while  courage  enabled  bold 
action.'^  These  qualities  helped  the  general  handle  uncertalniy 
os  well.  Sun  Tzu  claimed,  "It  is  the  business  of  a  general  to  be 
torene  and  inscrutable,  impartial,  and  self'controlled."” 
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In  ^  MetvmrUts  Ofioa  fife  ibi  ofiMr,  Maurice  de  Sane 

asserted  that  a  general  must  possess  courage,  Intelligence,  and 

health.'*  fls  Sane  discussed  generalship,  he  alluded  to  houi  the 

commander  must  deal  uilth  uncertainty.  He  must: 

. . .  possess  a  talent  for  sudden  and  appropriate 
Improulsatlon.  He  should  be  able  to  penetrate  the 
minds  of  other  men,  uihlle  remaining  Impenetrable 
himself.  He  should  be  endouied  uilth  the  capacity  of 
being  prepared  for  euerything,  uilth  actiulty 
accompanied  by  Judgment,  uilth  skill  to  make  a  proper 
decision  on  all  occasions,  and  uilth  enactness  of 
discernment.'^ 

Sane,  as  a  representatiue  of  18th  Century  uiarfore, 

conceptualized  the  Impact  of  uncertainty  on  military  operations. 

In  his  book,  /irt  of  Henri  JominI  recognized  that 

uncertainty  uias  an  integral  part  of  uiarfore.  To  preuent 

uncertainty  from  dominating.  It  required  addressing  before  the 

battle.  Jomlnl  subscribed  to  the  belief  that  the  general  must 

possess  the  **i1ght  stuff”  that  included: 

a  high  morale  courage,  capable  of  great  resolution 
...  a  physical  courage  uihlch  takes  no  account  of 
danger. . .  his  knowledge  should  be  thorough,  and  he 
should  be  perfectly  grounded  In  the  principles  at  the 
base  of  the  art  of  uiar.'* 

lUhen  fog  and  friction  ouercome  military  genius,  simplicity  of 
maneuuer  and  detailed  reconnaissance  proulded  solutions  to 
battlefield  uncertainty.  Jomlnl  embraced  the  belief  that  self 
study  of  the: 

Correct  theories,  founded  upon  right  principles, 
sustained  by  actual  euents  of  wars  and  added  to 
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eccurate  military  history,  ivlll  form  a  true  school  of 
Instruction  of  generals.'* 

Thus,  he  believed  that  good  generalship  and  a  ivell  drilled  army 
with  high  morale  could  begin  to  control  the  uncertainty  found  on 
the  Napoleonic  bettleflald. 

In  ^  itfgTt  Carl  uon  Clauseuilt;c  addressed  the  concept  of 
uncertainty  with  a  style  and  manner  not  found  In  the  writing  of 
other  military  philosophers.  He  devoted  his  entire  first  book  to 
the  nature  of  wer  specifically  discussing  generalship,  friction, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  war. 

Clausei’iltz  argued  that  the  commander's  genius  was 
required  tu  deal  with  the  Intricacies  of  war.  He  believed  that 
friction  dominated  conflict  and  made  simple  things  difficult,  but 
also  "distinguished  real  war  from  war  on  paper.****  He 
contended: 

Hn  understanding  of  frlc*lon  is  a  large  part  of  that 
much^admired  sense  of  warfare  which  a  good  general 
is  supposed  to  possess. . .  The  good  general  must  know 
friction  in  order  to  overcome  It  whenever  possible,  and 
In  order  not  to  enpect  a  standard  of  achievement  In 
his  operations  which  this  very  friction  mokes 
impossible.*' 

Overcoming  friction  remained  the  Job  of  e  good  commander  • 
the  general.  He  needed  to  possess  coup  d'oell  and 
determination.  These  traits,  which  Included  physical  and  moral 
courage  and  boldness,  were  necessary  to  confront  the  confusion 
of  war.**  Intellect  served  at  the  common  thread  to  help  the 
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commander  deal  iiilth  the  unknown.  Cloutewitz  claimed: 

Ulhot  this  task  requiret  In  the  way  of  higher  Intellectual 
gifts  Is  a  sense  of  unity  and  a  power  of  Judgment  raised 
to  a  marualous  pitch  of  vision,  which  ooslly  grosps  and 
dismisses  a  thousand  ramota  possibllltlas  which  on 
ordinary  mind  would  labor  to  Identify  and  wear  Itself 
out  In  so  doing.” 

The  commanders  Intuition  and  determination  provided  the 

mental  agility  that  offered  the  clarity  and  Insight  necessonj  to 

ovorcoma  hesitation  and  doubt. 

Furthermore,  Clausawitz  argued  that  danger,  ONortlon, 

chance,  and  uncertainty  comprised  the  climate  of  war.”  Rs  we 

focused  on  uncertainty,  we  were  told: 

lilor  Is  the  realm  of  uncertainty;  throo-quortars  of  the 
factors  on  which  action  In  war  is  based  are  wrapped  in 
a  fog  of  grootar  or  lessor  uncertainty.  R  sensitive  and 
discriminating  Judgment  Is  called  for,  a  skilled  Intel- 
llganca  to  scant  out  the  truth.” 

Finally,  Clausawitz  claimed  that  prosonca  of  mind  ‘*ls 
nothing  but  on  Increased  capacity  of  dealing  with  the 
unoMpactad."  **  Therefore,  spoclol  abilities  allowed  the 
commander  to  handle  uncertainty  through  the  craotlvo 
application  of  one's  own  theory  of  war. 

In  1911,  Major  eanaral  Baron  von  Freytog-Lorlnghovon 
published  a  book  entitled  /H#  Foufwr  ofF^rtOMUfy  /n  Ww,  The 
author  prosantad  his  thoughts  Intorsparsad  with  Moltka’s 
Interpretation  of  Clausawitz.  Dealing  with  uncertainty  was 
discussed  at  great  length.  The  author  told  the  battloflald  loader 
that  "It  Is  useloss  to  wait  for  the  situation  to  clear  up  ontiroly. 
Ho  must  romombor  that  the  weightiest  decisions  ore  generally 
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madt  In  the  fog  of  uncertainty.**”  Mora  Importantly,  Moltke  mas 
quoted  at  toying: 

That  from  the  opening  of  a  campaign  everything  It 
uncertain,  encept  mhat  the  leader  himtalf  hot  of 
iplll  and  energy,  fin  Inner  urge,  hit  oum  Initlotiue, 
provide  the  only  meant  for  penetrating  the  fog  of 
mar,  end  controlling  eventt.  The  tente  of  thit  Initiative 
hat  oluiayt  bean  pretent  In  every  great  leader.’* 

Uon  Freytag-Loringhovan  ergued  that  tound  and  ditciplined 

decltlon-meklng  held  the  key  to  dealing  with  uncertainty. 

Interpreting  Moltke,  he  claimed: 

Succettlve  octt  of  uiar  ere  not  premeditated  actt; 
they  are  tpontaneout,  dictated  by  military  Intuition. 

The  problem  It  In  every  tpeclal  cote  to  ditcover  the 
tltuailon,  In  tpite  of  the  fog  of  uncertainty;  to 
evaluate  correctly  ivhat  It  knouin  and  to  ettimate 
ivhat  It  unknoum;  to  reach  a  decitlon  quickly,  and 
than  carry  It  out  pouiarfully  and  unhatltatlngly.** 

The  author  acknouiladgad  the  Clauteivltzlan  notion  that  coup 
d'oall  and  datarmlnatlon  mare  required  to  navigate  the  dente 
fog  of  mar.  Ha  alto  claimed  that  Napoleon  **olmoyt  realized  the 
uncertaintlet  of  man  but  he  overcame  theta  difficultlet  arlting 
from  them  by  remaining  almoyt  matter  of  hit  omn  decitlont.**’* 
The  Intightt  of  the  clattical  theorittt  undoubtedly 
Influenced  aubtequent  thinkert  tuch  at  Sonerol  Sir  Archibald 
lUavell,  Lothor  Hendullc,  end  Jamet  Schneider.  Euamlnlng  the 
mrltlngt  of  theta  men  helpt  paint  a  modam  partpectlve 
grounded  In  the  age  of  mechanization.  Their  Ideat  reflect  an 
updated  viem  on  uncertainty. 

In  hit  1939  lecturet  befura  Trinity  College,  6eneral  Sir 
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Rrchibald  lUauell  discussed  generalship.  He  talked  about  the 
generars  need  for  a  robust  mind  to  stand  the  shocks  of  uiar.  He 
stated: 

Nouf  the  mind  of  the  general  In  uior  Is  burled,  not 
merely  for  48  hours  but  for  days  and  uieaks  in  the  mud 
and  sand  of  unreliable  Information  and  uncertain 
factors,  end  may  at  any  time  recelue,  from  on  un¬ 
suspected  moue  of  the  enemy,  an  unforeseen  accident, 
or  a  treacherous  turn  In  the  uieother,  a  bump 
equiualent  to  a  drop  of  at  least  a  hundred  feet 
on  to  something  hard.  Oellcato  mechanism  Is  of  little 
use  In  uian  and  this  applies  to  the  mind  of  the 
commander  os  upoll  as  to  his  body.” 

Illouoll  argued  that  the  enulronment  of  battle  remained  full  of 
confusion  and  that  this  represented  the  fog  and  friction  of  uior. 
Only  ufith  a  robust  mind  conditioned  by  training  could  the 
general  stand  the  uncertainty  and  strain  of  battle. 

General  Ulouell  felt  that  physical  and  moral  courage  laid 
the  foundation  necessary  to  handle  the  unknoum  produced  In 
bottle.  In  his  lecture,  the  general  quoted  Uoltolre*s  praises  of 
Marlborough:  **thot  calm  courage  In  the  midst  of  tumult,  that 
serenity  of  sour  in  danger,  uihich  Is  the  greatest  gift  of  nature 
for  command.**”  Thus  the  loader  should  possoss  o  calming 
Influonco  to  counteract  the  eucltement  and  adrenalin  produced 
during  the  chaotic  climate  of  bottle. 

In  Garmon  Genoral  Lothar  Randullc 

discussed  decislon-moking  In  uior  using  his  IHorld  Uior  1 1  dluislon 
command  ONperlences  on  the  Russian  Front.  The  author 
ocknouiledged  that  decision-making  uios  a  crucial  aspect  of 
commanding.  Randullc  belleued  that  making  decisions  uias 


simplified  If  the  commender  mede  the  bolder  decision,  took  the 
Initletiue,  end  possessed  the  ‘‘longer  breeth”  or  mill  pomer.” 

Like  Cleusemitz,  Rendullc  recognized  thet  the  pressure  on 
the  decislon-meker  Increesed  In  combet.  The  commender  hed  to 
possess  creetiue  skill,  enelyticel  perception,  end  Intuition.’^ 
These  ebllltles  helped  the  commender  mrestle  mith  uncerteinty 
end  outlest  his  opponent. 

When  SRMS  theorist  Jim  Schneider  discussed  his 

Interpretotlon  of  Clousemltz*s  thoughts  on  uncerteinty,  he 

egreed  mIth  the  notion  thet  mar,  becouse  of  the  element  of 

chence  end  uncerteinty,  mes  full  of  the  unknomn.  He  ergued 

thet  boldness  offered  the  commender  the  opportunity  to 

ouercome  the  fog  end  uncerteinty  of  mer.  Schneider  contended: 

If  mer  is  Indeed  like  o  gome  of  cords,  there  Is  e 
cherocteristic  thet  especially  fauors  the  gembler. 

This  quality  Is  boldness.  Boldness  Is  the  quellty  to 
choose.  In  light  of  sound  Judgment,  a  course  of  action 
thet  mill  bring  the  greatest  payoff  In  its  success.” 

Rfter  reuleming  mhot  the  clossicol  and  contemporary 
theorists  haue  sold  about  uncerteinty,  I  belleue  that  the  picture 
remains  very  conuoluted.  The  theorists  do  not  uniformly  agree 
on  horn  to  combat  the  effects  of  uncertainty  on  the  mind  of  the 
commander.  This  lock  of  consensus  reflects  Just  horn  dynamic 
mar  remains  to  this  day.  Learning  to  deal  mith  the  unknomn 
before  It  degrades  the  commander's  declslon-maklng  capability 
remains  a  skill  thet  operational  commanders  must  deuelop. 
Reuleming  the  actions  of  Sherman  and  Rommel  should  proulde 
some  specific  Insight  regarding  horn  these  operational 
commanders  handled  and  controlled  uncertainty. 
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III.  m  CIMPII6NS  ar  seneml  villiim  t.  sieimsn 

The  1864-65  campeignt  of  Major  Sanarol  Ulilllam  Sherman 
are  a  unique  study  of  an  operational  commander  making 
decisions  In  the  face  of  uncertainty.  I  shall  proulda  a  thorough 
assessment  of  Sherman’s  generalship  after  briefly  summarizing 
his  campaign. 

■N  88EMIEB 

On  tha  18th  of  March*  1864*  General  Sharman  relleued 
Genaral  Grant  and  took  co;- '  ■  id  of  the  Military  Diulslon  of 
Mississippi*  uihich  Incorpo.jtod  the  Departments  of  the  Ohio* 
Cumberlond*  Tennessee,  and  Orkonsas.’*  Oy  the  end  of  March* 
Sherman  had  conferred  uilth  his  subordinate  commanders  and 
dauaiopad  plans  to  strlka  south  Into  the  heart  of  the 
Confederacy.  In  aarly  Oprll*  Sherman  began  a  dialog  lulth 
Genaral  Grant  ragarding  the  direction  for  upcoming  operations  In 
the  Itfestem  Theater. 

Sherman's  command  consisted  of  The  Rrmy  of  the 
Cumberland,  eomposad  of  three  corps  and  commanded  by  Major 
Genaral  Gearge  H.  Thames;  three  corps  of  the  Rrmy  of  Tennessee 
commanded  by  Major  General  dames  G.  McPherson;  and  the  Rrmy 
of  Dhle*  consisting  of  roughly  tuio  diulslons  and  commanded  by 
Major  Genaral  John  M.  Schofield.”  Sherman’s  118*888  man  army 
uias  opposed  by  tha  43*888  man  Confaderata  Rrmy  commanded 
by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.” 

Sherman  planned  to  manauuer  his  three  armies  southuierd 
touiords  Rtlanto  to  force  General  Johnston  Into  a  decislue  battle 
(See  maps  Rppendln  Rl.  Johnston  hoped  to  avoid  action  by 
ufithdraming  southuiord  to  mear  douin  Sherman’s  forces*  uihose 
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line  of  communication  (LOCI  Incrooted  dolly.  Despite  the 
engegements  on  the  1 0th  of  May  at  Cessullle,  on  the  27th  of 
dune  at  Kenesoui  Mountain,  end  on  tho  20th  of  July  at  Peachtree 
Creek,  Sherman  reached  the  gates  of  Otianto  mlthout  defeating 
Johnston's  Ormy. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  Sherman  begon  cutting  the  roilroods 
leading  out  of  Otlento.  Lleutenent  Oenerol  John  0.  Hood,  uiho 
replaced  Johnston,  contested  these  actions.**  Hood's 
counterattacks  more  costly  to  the  Confederate  Rrmy  mhlch 
mithdreuf  Into  the  prepared  defenses  of  Otlonto.  Rs  siege 
operations  began,  Sherman  concurrently  deueloped  plans  to 
moue  his  three  armies  uiest  of  the  city  to  cut  the  last  remaining 
railroad.  On  the  26th  of  Rugust,  these  actions  forced  Hood  to 
moue  south  and  abandon  Rtlante,  which  surrendered  on  the  3d 
of  September.** 

During  e  short  operational  pause,  Sherman  end  Drant  again 
engaged  In  discussions  regarding  future  operations.  During  the 
same  period,  Hood  moued  his  army  west,  then,  northward  In  an 
attempt  to  cut  Sherman’s  single  railroad  LOC.  Initially,  Sherman 
followed  Hood,  but  still  could  not  force  him  to  bottle.  The 
Confederates  finally  moued  west  to  prepore  for  on  attack  on  the 
Union  logistical  depot  et  Nashville  (Sherman's  rear). 

Focod  with  the  decision  of  chasing  on  enemy  that  rofused 
to  fight  or  conducting  operations  deeper  Into  the  South,  Sherman 
decided  to  reinforce  Nashville  with  Thomas's  Rrmy,  cut  his  LOCs 
to  Nashville,  and  attack  southeast.  On  the  12th  of  November, 
Sherman  began  his  march  across  Deorglo  with  Slocum's  army  of 
two  corps  on  tha  left  wing,  Howard’s  army  of  two  corps  on  tho 
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right  wing,  and  Kilpatrick's  small  cauairg  ^orca  aperating  under 
Sherman's  direct  central/'  Due  ta  Hoad's  decision  to  march  on 
Noshullle,  Sherman's  mouements  were  uirtually  unopposed.  On 
the  23rd  of  Nouembar,  Mllledgeullle,  the  capital  of  6eorgla,  fell 
and  on  the  21st  of  December,  Sauonnoh  fell. 

In  early  January,  1865,  Sherman  again  entered  another 
planning  period  that  culminated  with  his  February  offenslue  Into 
the  Carolines.  The  Confederate  resistance  remained  unable  to 
stop  Sherman  and  the  capital  of  South  Carolina  fell  on  17 
February,  followed  by  most  of  North  Carolina  In  March.  On  the 
26th  of  April,  Oanerol  Johnston  surrendered  to  Sherman  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina.'*' 

SIEIMHN  UHm  ONCEBTAINTf 

General  Sherman’s  success  during  1 864-65  resulted  from 
superb  plans  that  ware  matched  by  commanders  and  men  who 
understood  the  general’s  maneuuer  concept.  As  preulously 
mentioned,  the  criteria  that  will  be  used  to  assess  Sherman’s 
management  of  uncertainty  Includes  ulslon,  strength  of  will  and 
determination,  character,  Intellect,  and  use  of  the  staff. 

•ISliN 

The  oNecutlan  of  General  Sherman's  campaign  reuolued 
around  two  key  decIslon-maklng  periods.  At  each  of  these 
points,  tho  commander  decided  on  the  direction  and  focus  of  the 
armies  of  the  Ulestam  Theater.  As  these  decisions  were 
reached,  a  uluid  dialog  occurred  between  Generals  Grant  and 
Sherman. 

The  first  key  decision  occurred  In  April  of  1864.  Sherman 
had  to  decide  whether  to  attack  towards  Atlanta,  to  protect  his 
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LOCt,  or  to  attack  loett  into  Mlttlttlppl.  Tha  saconO  major 
decision  folloivad  In  Nouember  of  1864,  lohen  he  contemplated 
ivhathar  to  90  altar  Hood's  Confederate  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
to  fall  back  and  protect  his  LOCs,  or  to  begin  the  march  totuards 
Sauannah  in  the  hope  that  Hood  might  decide  to  folloiu  and  fight. 
In  each  of  these  Instances,  Sherman  dealt  ufith  uncertainty  by 
luelghlng  the  facts,  selecting  his  course  of  action,  conuincing 
6rant  of  his  decision,  and  then,  articulating  his  ulslon  to  his 
subordinates. 

By  1864,  Sherman's  ulslon  urns  tempered  by  three  years  of 
conflict.  He  hod  participated  tn  the  First  Battle  of  Bull  Run  es  a 
regimental  commander.  After  his  transfer  to  the  lilestem 
Theater,  Sherman  began  his  association  mith  Beneral  Grant. 
First,  he  logIstIcoMy  supported  Brant  during  the  Fort  Henry  and 
Bonelson  Campaign.  Then  he  commanded  a  diulslon  at  Shiloh,  0 
corps  at  UlcUs^vig,  and  tha  Army  of  the  Tennessee  -  all  under 
Grant's  cornmc  iJ.  These  euperiences  shaped  Sherman's  ulslon. 

Rs  took  charge  of  the  IHestem  Theeter  of 

Operations  In  M^irch  of  1864,  he  Immediately  met  uilth  his  three 
army  commondeu  to  decide  horn  to  Initiate  operations  In  the 
spring  against  General  Johnston.  Recording  to  Sherman,  this 
commander's  meeting  couered  possible  future  contingencies, 
resolued  the  distribution  of  supplies,  and  Initiated  seueral  chain 
of  command  change?.'"  Host  Importantly,  Sherman  established 
that  he  uias  In  charge,  deuolopei!  n  concept  of  moneuuer  uilth  a 
tentatiue  euecutlon  dote,  and  addressed  the  logistical 
difficulties  caused  by  a  150  mile  railroad  line  and  the  shortage 
of  rolling  stock.  The  general  recognized  the  tenuous  nature  of 
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his  LOC  and  sought  to  reduce  his  logistical  requirements. 

Concurrently,  Sherman  and  Brant  addressed  operations  In 

the  West.  Brent  simply  told  Sherman: 

Vou,  I  propose  to  moue  against  Johnston's  army,  to 
brealc  It  up,  and  to  get  into  the  Interior  of  the  enemy’s 
country  os  far  as  you  can.  Inflicting  all  the  damage  you 
can  against  their  mar  resources.  I  do  not  propose 
to  lay  douin  for  you  a  plan  of  campaign,  but  simply 
to  lay  douin  the  uiorfc  It  Is  desirable  to  haue  done, 
and  leaue  you  free  to  enecute  It  In  your  ouin  uiay.^ 

In  response,  Sherman  discussed  his  task  organization,  his 
scheme  of  moneuuer  and  objectiues  for  each  army,  and  his 
contingency  operations. 

In  one  month,  Sherman  resolued  whether  he  uias  required 
to  (Tioue  uiestuiards  to  link  up  with  Banks,  to  defeat  Beneral 
Johnston,  or  to  hold  terrain.  Most  importantly,  he  conueyed  to 
his  force  his  ulsion  of  houi  moneuuer  uiorfare  mould  bring  the 
enemy  to  a  decisiue  battle. 

The  concept  remained  simple.  Sherman  decided  to  attack 
mith  three  armies  abreast  to  pin  the  enemy  mith  one  of  the 
armies  mhlle  maneuuering  mith  the  other  tmo.  To  enecute  this 
concept,  the  armies  had  to  be  logistically  streamlined  and 
lightened  to  reduce  their  dependence  on  the  LOCs.  Sherman 
proulded  this  direction  and  guidance,  fls  the  campaign  unfolded, 
he  mas  unable  to  destroy  the  Confederate  Army,  but  he  captured 
Atlanta  and  its  Industrial,  manufacturing,  and  transportation 
system. 

The  second  significant  decision  came  after  Atlanta  fell. 
Between  September  and  early  Nouember,  1864,  Sherman 
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attempted  to  define  Hit  neet  moue  In  light  of  the  Confederate 
effort  to  operate  In  hit  rear  (Hood's  Army  and  Forrest's  cauolry). 
He  deueloped  three  courses  of  action  to  strllce  the  enemy  In 
either  a  southerly,  southufestiuardly,  or  southeasterly 
direction.*  Sherman  faced  uncertainty  dua  to  an  unpredictable 
enemy  and  a  superior  mho  OMpretsed  great  concern  ouer  Hood's 
capabilities. 

Sherman  took  several  actions.  First,  he  selected  the 
objective  of  his  operation  and  Informed  6rant  of  his  plan.  The 
message  read: 

lUe  cannot  noui  remain  on  the  defensive.  IHith  tuienty- 
five  thousand  Infantry  ond  the  bold  cavalry  he  has, 

Hood  con  constantly  break  my  road.  I  mould 
definitely  prefer  to  make  a  mreck  of  the  road  and  this 
country  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta  . . .  send  back  all 
my  mounded  and  unserviceable  men,  and  mith  my 
effective  army  move  through  Georgia,  smashing  things 
to  the  sea.  Hood  may  turn  into  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
but  I  believe  he  mill  be  forced  to  follom  me.  Instead  of 
being  on  the  defensive,  I  mill  be  on  the  offensive. 

Instead  of  my  guessing  mhot  he  means  to  do,  he  mill 
have  to  guess  at  my  plans.  The  difference  mill  be 
tmenty-five  percent.* 

The  general  reorganized  his  force  ond  sent  Major  General 

Thomas's  Army,  mIth  sufficient  reinforcements,  back  to  protect 

his  Nashville  supply  base.  Nent,  he  planned  his  logistical  support 

and  the  destruction  of  the  rail  system  and  Atlanta.  Finally,  he 

convinced  a  skeptical  Grant  of  his  plan.  He  mrote: 

No  single  ermy  can  catch  Hood,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  best  results  mill  follom  from  our  defeating 
Jeff.  Davis's  cherished  plan  of  making  me  leave 
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Seorglo  by  maneuuerlny . . .  unless,  I  let  go  of  Btlonto 
my  force  uiil!  not  be  equal  to  bls.^ 

Ulhot  did  Sbermon  knom  at  this  time?  He  realized  that 
Hood  had  the  initlotiue  by  threatening  the  Union  railroad.  Only 
by  cutting  this  LOG  and  moving  auiay  from  Rtlonta  could  Sherman 
make  Hood  decide  betmeen  a  decislue  battle  or  allouilng  Union 
forces  to  maneuver  In  the  Southern  Interior.  History  has  shouin 
that  Sherman's  assessment  of  his  enemy's  capabilities  ivas 
accurate.  Ulhile  Sherman  maneuvered  across  Georgia,  General 
Thomas'  force  defeated  Hood  In  front  of  Nashville.  In 
summarizing  Sherman's  visionary  abilities,  author  B.H.  Liddell 
Hart  contended  that: 

The  Atlanta  campaign  had  brought  Sherman's  strategic 
mind  to  maturity,  deepening  his  grasp  of  the  truths  that 
the  way  to  success  is  strategically  along  the  lines  of 
least  enpectatlon,  and  tactically  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.'* 

Consequently,  Sherman's  vision  on  houi  to  defeat  the 
Confederate  Army  of  the  Tennessee  remained  the  product  of 
post  enperlences  and  a  well  articulated  maneuver  concept  that 
relied  on  speed,  tempo,  and  self-sufficiency.  That  Sherman's 
maneuver  columns  did  not  physically  defeat  Hood  seams 
unimportant  os  he  set  the  conditions  for  handling  the  sequel 
that  Thomas  encountered. 

SnENGTI  IF  BILL  INI  ■ETCIMINITItN 

Sherman's  will  and  determination  were  shown  In  numerous 
cases  which  will  be  the  focus  of  this  section.  I  hope  to  describe 
how  the  general  transferred  his  vision  to  his  subordinates. 
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Sherman  maintained  great  ulsiblllty  mlth  hit  senior 

commanders.  Ullthin  a  uieek  of  taking  command,  he  began 

Inspecting  units.  Following  this,  he  held  a  senior  commanders* 

conference  to  chart  the  direction  for  the  future.  These  periodic 

meetings  helped  ochleue  unity  between  Sherman  and  the  army 

commanders.  If  a  commander  appeared  Incapable  of  enecutlng 

his  duties,  Sherman  applied  the  following  criteria: 

I  wanted  to  succeed  . . .  and  needed  commanders  who 
were  purely  and  technically  soldiers,  men  who  would 
obey  orders  and  euecute  them  promptly  on  time:  for  I 
knew  that  we  would  houe  to  oHecute  some  most 
delicate  maneuuers,  requiring  the  utmost  skill,  nicety, 
and  precision.^ 

Those  commanders  who  foiled  to  meet  this  standard  were 
reassigned  to  other  duties.  Sherman  attempted  to  instill  his 
concept  of  maneuuer  warfare  In  his  men.  He  enpected  his 
subordinate  leaders  to  understand  and  euecute  his  way  of  war. 

Ulhen  the  fighting  began,  Sherman  was  always  forward  at 
the  decislue  point.  Subordinates  wrote  of  his  high  energy  leuel. 
During  bottle,  he  oueroged  two  to  three  hours  of  sleep  dolly.^ 
From  his  memoirs,  we  witness  numerous  occasions  when  he 
assessed  the  situation  from  the  front  lines.  B  common  passage 
reads,  **l  ulsited  personally  all  ports  of  our  lines  nearly  euery 
day.**”'  He  considered  presence  a  technique  of  Im;  rting  his  will 
and  determination  during  critical  periods  when  the  outcome 
seemed  uncertain.  General  Com  described  Sherman's  aura  In 
battle.  He  related: 

He  had  the  rare  faculty  of  being  more  equable  under 
great  responsibilities  and  scenes  of  great  eHCltement. 
flt  such  times  his  eccentricities  disappeared,  his  grasp 
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of  thf)  situation  mas  firm  and  clear, . . .  and  no 
momentary  complication  or  unenpected  event  could 
move  him  from  the  purpose  he  had  based  on  full  study 
of  contingencies.  His  mind  seemed  so  clear,  his 
confidence  never  so  strong,  and  his  spirit  never  so 
Inspiring.’^ 

cmarTEi 

There  con  he  little  doubt  that  Sherman  eNhibited  boldness 
in  the  face  of  uncertainty.  His  solutions  to  the  problems  he 
encountered  remained  audacious.  He  seemeo  to  possess  the 
spirit  of  adventure  and  the  uiillingness  to  take  a  risk.  He  hoped 
to  retain  the  initiative  and  dictate  his  terms  to  the  enemy. 
Sherman  accomplished  this  feat  ivhen  he  marched  on  Htlanta, 
Savannah,  and  the  Carolines.  He  best  demonstrated  this  talent 
after  the  fall  of  Rtlanta,  ivhen  he  Ignored  Hood’s  Army  to  his 
most,  split  his  forces  to  reinforce  General  Thomas  at  Nashville, 
cut  his  LOC  to  the  north,  and  then,  attacked  touiards  Savannah. 

Sherman  displayed  imagination  and  creativity  In  several 
mays,  immediately  after  taking  command,  he  recognized  the 
Importance  of  his  railroad  LOC.  To  fin  the  system’s 
mismanagement,  he  personally  took  control  of  the  line  and 
closed  it  to  civilian  traffic.”  Later,  ivhen  he  determined  the 
limitations  of  his  railroad  resupply,  he  developed  a  mobility 
concept  that  reduced  railroad  and  supply  trains  at  all  levels, 
uihile  requiring  soldiers  to  carry  more  provisions. 

During  the  campaign  mhen  logistics  began  to  restrict 
maneuver,  he  chose  to  ivork  around  the  problem.  Maneuvering 
toivards  Johnston’s  force  In  front  of  Kenesaiv  Mountain, 
Sherman  elected  to  temporarily  cut  his  LOC  to  seek  a  decisive 
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battle.  Rfter  departing  Rtianta,  the  general  cut  hit  northern 
LOCt  and  moued  two  ormlas  on  parallel  paths  towards  Sauannah. 
while  relying  on  on  eHtensiue  foraging  system  under  the  control 
of  his  brigade  commanders.’*  This  supply  method  allowed 
Sherman’s  army  to  Hue  off  the  land  and  to  maintain  rapid 
mouement  without  being  tied  to  the  railroad. 

One  other  deuelopment  reflected  Sherman’s  creatiulty. 
During  his  march  on  Souannoh  and  the  CaroMnos,  he  maneuuered 
a  left  and  a  right  wing,  each  consisting  of  two  crrps.  Each 
wing’s  direction  of  mouement  ran  on  two  parallel  routes  with 
conuerging  points  proulded  by  Sherman.”  T^^s  technique 
preuented  the  enemy  from  determining  Sherman’s  objectiue  and 
from  mossing  against  him.  Liddell  Hart  described  this  concept  os 
follows: 

Sherman  hod  sought  and  found  a  solution  In  uorlablllty 
or  elasticity  -  the  choice  of  a  line  leading  to  altematlue 
objectiues  with  the  power  to  uory  his  course  to  t^oln 
whicheuer  the  enemy  left  open.” 

INTELLECT 

Sherman  handled  uncertainty  with  common  sense.  In 
March  of  1864,  he  recognized  that  a  unique  set  of  problems 
faced  him.  First,  he  hod  to  operate  on  the  enemy’s  turf.  Second, 
his  force  did  not  outnumber  the  enemy  once  his  LOC  protection 
was  established.  Nent,  his  LOC  stretched  nearly  150  miles.  Due 
to  his  unreliable  caualry,  the  Confederate  caualry  under  Forrest 
and  lUheeler  could  operate  In  his  rear  area  at  will.  Lastly, 
Ceneral  Johnston  hod  made  his  name  as  a  defenslue  warfare 
enpert. 
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Faced  uiith  ttieaa  problamt,  tberman  developed  e 
maneuver  end  logittice  concept  that  neutralized  mott  of  the 
Confederate  edvontegeo.  Theta  concepts  have  been  described  In 
great  detail  and  reflect  Sherman's  keen  Intellect  end  problem 
solving  skills.  Due  to  the  lean  nature  of  the  staffs  during  the 
Civil  Ular,  the  general's  abilities  seem  ell  that  mere  Impressive 
as  he  virtually  developed  the  concepts  and  trained  his 
subordinates  to  single-handedly. 
fTIFF 

Sherman  developed  a  unique  staff  concept.  He  restricted 
ell  staffs  to  the  barest  of  personnel  end  equipment.  His  fonverd 
element  consisted  of  three  aides,  three  Inspector  generals,  end 
the  heads  of  the  special  services  such  as  artillery,  engineers, 
ordnance,  quertermester,  end  medical.  His  chief  of  steff  end  the 
remainder  of  the  staff  remained  In  Nashville  at  the  base  of 
operations.*^  During  Sherman's  operations  In  Seorgle  end  the 
cerollnas,  his  staff  oupeilenced  virtually  no  personnel  changes, 
thus  remaining  fairly  constant.** 

The  general  believed  that  staffs  had  to  remain  lean  and 
austere  to  emphasize  mobility.  Sherman  set  the  oHample  by 
disalloufing  the  establishment  of  any  headquarter's  camps.** 
Since  he  did  not  maintain  a  tent  or  any  tent  fumltum,  his 
suberdinates  follouied  his  lead. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Sherman's  emphasis  on  his 
subordinate  generals.  Suffice  It  to  soy  that  he  filled  high  level 
vacancies  from  mlthln  hit  armies.  Once  e  commander  had 
earned  his  spurs  as  a  proven  fighter,  he  uias  destined  for 
eduencemont.  Sherman  attempted  to  groom  end  promote  young 
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•OOrcttlut  gtneralt  to  tho  forofront  of  hit  onniet.  No  hod  littio 
uto  for  politics  ond  toomod  nioro  concomod  lolth  offoctluo 
gonorolthip  ot  o  mothod  to  touo  Hoot. 

Nonorol  Shormon  hondlod  tho  uncortointy  protont  on  tho 
Civil  Ulor  bottloflold  prodomlnotoly  through  hit  vision,  strongth 
of  uilll  ond  dotormlnotlon,  ond  choroctor.  Hit  vision  toomod 
rootod  In  post  onpoilonco  ond  Intolloctuol  crootivlty.  Hit 
strongth  of  uilll  ond  dotormlnotlon  ond  choroctor  roinforcod  hit 
vision,  uihich  onoblod  him  to  bo  ot  tho  point  on  tho  bottloflold 
nocottory  to  Inturo  tuccott.  This  ollouiod  Shormon  to  romoin  in 
control  of  hit  ouin  dostlny.  Hit  M^moin  ond  othor  hlttohcol 
occounts  do  not  ditploy  porlodt  of  groot  doubt  or  conttomotlon, 
IndIcotort  thot  If  protont  uiould  hovo  impilod  thot  uncortointy 
hod  golnod  tho  uppor  hond.  Inttood,  Shormon’t  octiont  rofloct 
on  oggrottlvo,  confidont  commondor  uiho  hod  chortod  tho  poth 
for  hit  compoign  ond,  thon,  romolnod  in  touch  uilth  tho  bottio  to 
provido  tho  roquirod  diroctlon  ond  minor  corroctiont  thot 
uitimotoly  lod  to  hit  groot  tuccott.  Ht  uio  trontitlon  to  Eruiin 
Hommol  ond  hit  Ulorld  Ufor  11  compoign  in  North  Hfrlco,  tho  tomo 
ciitoiio  ivili  bo  utod  to  ottott  this  ioodor*t  obllity  to  hondio 
uncortointy. 


IP.  TIE  NIITI  IFIICH  CIMPII8N  IF 
FICll  MlltllL  CIVIN  HIHMEL 

in  modom  uiorforo . . .  toctict  oro  not  tho  moln  thing. 
Tho  docitivo  foctor  It  tho  orgonizotion  of  ono’t 
rotourcot  “  to  molntoln  tho  momontum.** 
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In  December  of  1940,  Denerel  O’Connor's  British  Eighth 
Rrmy  destroyed  ten  Itollon  diulsions,  ceptured  neerly  100,000 
men,  end  gelned  most  of  Cyrenelce.*'  Hitler  decided  to  essist 
Mussolini  end  published  OIrectIue  No.  22,  uihich  specified  that 
the  army's  mission  In  North  Africa  uios  to  "prouide  couerlng 
forces  sufficient  to  render  ualuable  service  to  our  allies  In  the 
defense  of  Tflpolitonia.”**  The  search  began  for  a  commander 
uiho  could  conduct  semi-independent  operations,  possessed  the 
stamina  for  desert  uiorfare,  and  had  the  requisite  tactical  skill. 
Envin  Rommel  took  command  of  the  German  Africa  Corps  on  the 
1 1th  of  February.”  Ignoring  his  Instructions  from  Berlin,  Rommel 
decided  to  defend  the  Italians  by  attacking.  He  planned  to  turn 
a  probing  effort  Into  a  major  attack  to  drive  the  British  back  to 
Egypt.  His  force  consisted  of  one  panzer  division  and  tmo  Italian 
corps.” 

On  the  24th  of  March  1941,  Rommel  began  his  first 
offensive  agolnst  a  British  force  uieakened  by  O'Conner's 
departure  to  Greece  (See  maps  RppendlH  01.”  Oy  the  2Sth  of 
April,  Rommel’s  force  recovered  all  of  Cyrenolco  encept  Tobruk. 
In  June,  the  British  launched  their  counteroffensive  labelled 
"BattleoNe”,  mhlch  Rommel  defeated  uHthIn  tuio  days.  On  the 
ISth  of  August,  his  command  mas  enponded  and  renamed 
"Panzer  Group  Africa”.” 

in  November,  General  Cunningham’s  Eighth  Army  Initiated 
Operation  Crusoder  catching  Rommel  by  surprise.  Rommel’s 
subsequent  actions  stopped  the  initial  British  advance. 
Houiever,  due  to  his  deteriorating  supply  situation  and  the 
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eNhaustloii  of  hit  men.  he  retreated  beck  acrott  Cyrenolce.  By 
the  end  of  the  year,  Rommert  men  occupied  their  original 
defentiue  potitiont  In  the  uicinity  of  El  Rghello. 

Rommel  shored  up  hit  supply  situation  and  launched  his 
second  offenslue  on  the  21st  of  January  1942.  In  the  first  sIh 
uieeks,  the  British  uiere  pushed  hack  to  positions  tmenty-flue 
miles  uiest  of  Tobruk.  On  the  26th  of  May.  after  a  tufo  month 
pause.  Panzer  Rrmy  Rfiica  began  the  Gazala  offenslue  that 
concluded  mith  the  capture  of  Tobruk  on  the  20th  of  June. 

Rommel  pursued  the  British  Rrmy  into  Egypt  and  to  a 
ulctory  at  Mersa  Matruh.  These  actions  left  his  force 
desperately  short  of  personnel,  equipment,  and  supplies.  In 
early  July,  these  problems  contributed  to  hIs  defeat  during  the 
First  Bottle  of  Rlomein. 

In  August  of  1942,  Churchill  appointed  General  Montgomery 
to  command  the  British  Eighth  Rrmy.  Concurrently,  Rommel 
receiued  critically  needed  equipment  and  reinforcements.  On 
the  30th  of  August,  during  an  attack  on  the  southern  flank  of  the 
Eighth  Rrmy  (Bottle  of  Alom  Haifa),  the  Germans  mere  repulsed 
and  forced  to  uilthdrom. 

Once  Montgomery  gained  the  quontitatiue  and  quolltotlue 
superiority  necessary  for  air  and  ground  success,  he  launched 
his  oum  offenslue  on  the  24th  of  October,  1 942.  Beginning  uiith 
the  Second  Bottle  of  Rlameln,  Rommel  lost  the  Initlatiue  and  any 
hope  of  mossing  the  necessary  reinforcements  and  supplies  to 
stymie  the  British  offenslue.  HIs  three  month  retreat  uiestmard 
couered  1 500  miles  and  ended  In  Tunisia. 
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Rommal,  nommel,  Romintl,  Romiml . . .  uiliot  cite 
matters  but  beating  him  " 

Rommel’s  desert  ulctorles  occurred  as  be  strung  tactical 
successes  togatbar  to  form  succassluo  oparatlens.  NIs  Intuitive 
sense  of  tbe  battlefield,  commend  presence,  end  maneuver 
concept  enabled  bim  to  tempororily  control  logistical  end 
command  difficulties.  These  methods  helped  Rommel  handle  his 
oum  uncertainty,  uihlle  creating  enormous  uncertainty  In  the 
mind  of  the  opposing  commander. 

■ISliN 

Ule  mill  look  at  uncertainty  end  Rammers  vision  from 

several  standpoints.  First,  I  shell  chert  Its  evolution  as  a 

product  of  pest  eNpertences.  Neut,  I  mill  determine  mhother 

Rommel  had  the  sort  of  vision  me  sam  Sherman  enhlblt.  Finally, 

I  shall  look  at  his  maneuver  concept  as  vision. 

Rommel’s  vision  mas  a  product  of  his  post  enperlence.  In 

World  War  I,  he  commended  a  company  end  a  battalion,  fought  In 

numerous  theaters,  end  received  emords  for  bravery.  While  an 

Instructor  at  the  Potsdam  School  of  Infantry,  he  described  his 

World  War  I  techniques  In  a  book  entitled  tmfmtrif 

In  1940,  after  commending  Hltler^s  bodyguard,  he  led  the 

7th  Panzer  Division  during  their  attack  on  France.  In  ^  fNM of 

fibr/bnfr  David  Irving  described  Rommel’s  brand  of  merfore: 

His  technique  mas  to  push  forward  boldly,  Ignurlng  the 
risk  to  flanks  and  rear,  calculating ...  the  shock  to 
enemy  morale  mould  more  then  offset  the  risk.  NIs 
division  poked  Ilka  a  long  forefinger  straight  through 
the  enemy  line,  sometimes  edvoncing  so  fest  that  It 
became  detached  from  Kluge’s  Fourth  Rrmy  and 
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continued  to  race  elong  Its  throughufoy  on  Its  oiun,  uilth 
only  tho  most  tenuous  connection  In  the  raor  to  Its 
logisticol  support.** 

During  Ulorld  Ulor  II,  Rommel  merely  modified  his  Ulorld  Ulor  I 
Infentry  tectics  ond  opplled  them  to  ormorad  morfore.  He 
recognized  thet  speed  end  tempo  equoled  success,  but  required 
logisticel  risk. 

Rommel  locked  the  opportunity  Shermen  possessed  In 
shoping  his  ulslon.  inhere  Shermen  hed  the  freedom  to  select  his 
uieys  end  meons,  Rommel  only  controlled  the  moneuuer  portion 
(ufoysl  of  this  equotlon.  Therefore,  his  moneuuer  concept 
needed  to  proulde  o  method  to  control  uncertointy. 

lUhot  ohout  the  short  term  ulslon  or  Intuition  thet  helped 
Rommel  sunilue  through  tuio  mojor  offenslues,  meny  bottles  ond 
turn  yeors  In  the  theoter?  Ule  con  eddrass  this  Issue  by  looking 
et  houi  Rommel  Intended  to  fight  ond  certoln  octlons  during  the 
course  of  the  compeign. 

Rrrlulng  In  North  flfrice,  Rommel  odopted  his  7th  Panzer 

Olulslon  meneuuer  concept  to  e  grander  scele  to  ‘‘obtain  moterlol 

attrition  end  the  destruction  of  the  organic  cohesion  of  the 

opposing  ormy.''^  He  employed  his  Italian  infantry  to  attack 

frontally  ond  tie  doivn  the  British  infantry,  while  the  German 

Rfrlco  Corps  and  Italian  Motorized  Corps  attempted  to  outflank 

and  destroy  the  British  armor  forces  before  driulng  deep  Into 

their  rear  area.  Regarding  dasert  warfare  Rommel  argued: 

These  can  be  no  conservatism  In  thought  or  action, 
no  relying  on  tradition  or  resting  on  the  laurels  of 
preulous  ulctory.  Speed  ef  Judgment,  end  ectlon  to 
create  changing  situations  ond  surprises  for  the  enemy 
faster  then  he  can  react  neuer  making  dispositions  In 
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aduance,  thasa  ara  tha  fundamantalt  af 
datart  tactics/' 

Rommal  launchad  lilt  first  offanslua  to  ragain  Cyranaica 

itflth  a  thraa  prangad  attack  against  an  anamg  luha  autnumbarad 

lilt  farca.  lINthIn  tiiialua  days,  ha  arrluad  an  tha  Egyptian 

fmntlar.  Uncartainty  may  hava  baan  In  Rommars  mind,  but  his 

mrltlngs  partray  a  supramaly  confident  man.  Ha  mrote: 

Tha  enpaiianca  which  I  gained  during  this  aduance 
through  Cyranaica  formed  the  main  foundations  for  my 
later  operations.  I  hod  made  haouy  demands  throughout 
the  action,  for  more  than  precedent  permitted,  and  hod 
thus  created  my  own  standards.” 

Rommel  repeatedly  relied  on  aNparience  os  the  foundations  for 
his  iilsion. 

In  January  of  1942,  Rommel  began  his  second  offenslue 

and  aduanced  auer  100  miles  In  seuen  days.”  His  ulslon  for  this 

January  offanslua  parallalad  the  first.  Four  days  before  the 

attack  began  Rommel  wrote  the  following  to  his  wife: 

The  situation  Is  dauelopad  to  our  oduontoga  and  Tm 
full  of  plans  that  I  daren’t  say  anything  round  hero. 

They’d  think  me  crazy.  Out  I’m  not;  I  simply  see  a  bit 
further  than  they  do.  Out  you  know  me.  I  work  out  my 
plans  early  each  morning,  and  how  often  during  tha  past 
year  and  In  Franca,  haua  they  baan  put  into  affect  with¬ 
in  a  matter  of  hours?  That’s  how  It  should  be  and  is 
going  to  be,  in  the  future.^* 

In  summary,  a  wall  dauelopad  offenslue  menauuer  concept 
helped  Rommal  proulda  ulslon  for  his  subordinates  and  man.  He 
recognized  thot  plans  rarely  suruiued  first  contact  with  the 
enemy.  In  order  to  control  the  uncertainty  of  battle,  he 
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mointaCned  the  Initiatiue  at  long  at  pottible  to  preclude  a  mar  of 
attrition  and  matartel  uihich  ha  could  not  ivin. 

STIENSn  tF  BILL  INB  BETEBMINaTIBN 

nommal  reinforced  hit  ultion  through  Incredible  ditplayt  of 
mill  and  determination.  In  thit  tectlon,  I  thell  ditcutt  three 
moyt  thete  choractehttlct  helped  Rommel  handle  uncertainty. 
Theta  include  pretence,  tharlng  the  danger,  and  maintaining  the 
bott*t  confidence. 

Becaute  Rommel  knem  that  battlefield  uncertainty  could  be 

ouercome  by  the  leoder*t  pretence,  he  felt  that  hit  place  mat  at 

the  front.  He  hod  tha  uncanny  knock  of  determining  the  decitiue 

point  on  the  battlefield.  Hit  pretence  there  helped  him  Impart 

hit  mill  on  hit  leodert  and  toldlert  through  the  energy  of  hit 

pertonolity.  The  folloming  It  a  common  pottage  from  hit  papert. 

Rt  the  tituotlon  mat  rather  confuted  I  tpent  the  nent  day 
at  the  front  again.  It  it  of  the  utmott  Importance  to  the 
commander  to  haue  a  good  knomledge  of  the  battlefield 
and  of  hit  omn  and  hit  enemy’t  potitlont  on  the  ground. 

. . .  ThIt  it  particularly  the  cete  mhen  a  tituotlon 
deuelopt,  the  outcome  of  mhich  cannot  be  ettimated. 

Then  the  commander  mutt  go  up  to  tee  for  himtelf; 
reportt  recelued  tecond-hand  rarely  glue  the 
information  ha  needt  for  hit  decitlont.” 

In  hit  notet  regarding  the  commander*t  role,  he  mrote: 

Rccurate  enecutlon  of  plant  of  the  commander  It  of 
highett  Importance.  It  It  a  mittoke  to  ottume  that 
euery  officer  mill  moke  all  that  there  it  to  be  mode  out 
of  hit  tituotlon;  mott  of  them  toon  tuccumb  to  a 
certain  Inertia . . .  The  commander  mutt  be  the  prime 
mouer  of  the  battle  and  the  troopt  mutt  olmayt 
haue  to  reckon  mith  hit  appearance."* 
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During  offensluo  operationt,  upturn  the  situation  uios 
critical,  Rommel  could  be  found  at  the  head  of  his  panzer  forces. 
Quite  often  he  uirtually  took  command  of  the  leading  elements 
himself.  For  OHomple,  In  May  of  1942,  Rommel  launched  his 
Dazala  attack  to  seize  Tobruk  and  to  destroy  the  British  Rrmy  by 
pinning  It  against  the  sea.  In  the  first  phase  of  the  operation, 
Rommel  led  a  tuio  corps  attack.”  tUhen  the  initial  attack  stalled, 
he  directed  the  critical  supply  column  through  a  gap  In  the 
friendly  and  enemy  lines.”  Finally,  on  the  1 1  th  of  June,  during 
the  breakout  from  the  Cauldron,  Rommel  again  commanded  the 
mein  ettack. 

The  field  marshal  also  shoufed  strength  of  uilll  by  shoring 

the  dangers  uilth  his  soldiers.  Rommel  felt  that  **The  commander 

must  haue  contact  uilth  his  men.  He  must  be  cepable  of  feeling 

and  thinking  uiith  them.””  In  MiOtMy  CmmoamSm; 

Ronald  Leufin  uirote  the  follouilng  about  Rommel  and  hardship. 

Rustera  himself,  he  demanded  austerity  from  his  staff, 
and  the  self-abnegation  he  eHorclsed  throughout  his 
career  mas  token  for  granted  by  his  entourage.  They,  too, 
hod  to  Hue  hard:  Rommel  mas  merciless  . . .  lion  Mellenthln 
says  that  "betmeen  Rommel  end  hit  troops  mas  that 
mutual  understanding  mhich  cannot  be  enplalned  end 
analyzed,  but  mhich  Is  the  gift  of  the  gods.  The  Rfrica 
Corps  follomed  Rommel  mhereuer  he  led,  homeuer 
hard  he  droue  them  . . .  the  men  knem  that  Rommel 
mas  the  last  men  to  spare  Rommel.”*^ 

There  remains  another  reason  for  Rommers  ability  to 
muster  the  requisite  strength  and  mill.  He  hod  Hitler’s 
confidence.  The  field  marshal  Ignored  orders  mhich  did  not  suite 
him  because  of  his  direct  access  to  Hitler. 
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Ulliile  other  eorman  generolt  uiere  sacked  for  falling  to 
adhere  to  Hitler's  Instructions,  Rommel  remained  the  "teflon” 
general.  For  Instance,  as  Rommel  prepared  for  his  May  of  1 942 
Razala  attack,  word  came  from  Hitler,  'H^ell  Rommel  that  I 
admire  him.”*' 

CIRRRCTER 

Rommel  displayed  boldness.  Imagination,  and  creotlulty 

throughout  his  military  career,  but  particularly  In  his  campaign 

In  North  Rfrlco.  The  general  kneui  that  he  could  neuer  match  the 

British  tank  for  tank,  so  bold  offenslue  action  full  of  daring 

thrusts  and  enuelopments  had  to  suffice. 

Rommel's  boldness  and  his  fla§€irtpi$2t»§^fM  (feel  for 

the  battlefield)  created  uncertainty  for  the  enemy.  To  the 

enemy's  dlsaduontage  the  field  marshal  remained  adept  In 

controlling  this  dynamic  situation.  Rommel  clearly  understood 

the  Impact  of  shattering  the  enemy’s  morale. 

Vet,  it  seems  important  to  recognize  that  he  knew  the 

difference  betuieen  boldness,  risk  taking,  and  gambles.  In  The 

BemmeiFepers^  he  claimed: 

It  Is  my  eupeiience  that  bold  decisions  glue  the  best 
promise  for  success.  But,  one  must  differentiate 
betuieen  strategical  or  tactical  boldness  nnd  a  military 
gamble.  R  bold  operation  Is  one  In  uihich  success  Is  not 
a  certainty  but  uihich  in  case  of  failure  leaues  one  uilth 
sufficient  forces  In  hand  to  cope  with  uihoteuer 
situation  may  arise.  R  gamble,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  an 
operation  uihich  can  lead  either  to  victory  or  to 
complete  destruction  of  one’s  force.  Situations  can 
arise  uihen  euon  a  gamble  may  be  Justifled-as,  for 
Instance,  uihan  In  the  normal  course  of  events  defeat 
Is  merely  a  matter  of  time,  uihen  the  gaining  of  time 
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It  therefore  pointlett  end  the  only  chence  lies  In  on 
operation  of  greet  rttk.*^ 

Rommel  used  hold  offensive  operations  to  overcome  the 

meterlel  superiority  of  the  British.  Perhaps  the  best  euemple 

occurred  during  the  Bezeile  otteck,  uihen  outnumbered  by  fifty 

percent,  Rommel  elected  to  mass  hit  armor  and  outflank  the 

British  forces  to  seize  Tobruk.  Oevid  Irving,  quoting  RommePs 

Chief  of  Stoff,  General  Rifred  Bouse,  claimed: 

Hit  decision  to  send  his  Rrmy*s  entire  tank  strength  on 
an  outflanking  move  around  the  southern  end  (of  the 
British  lines)  uias  one  of  enceptlonol  daring,  perticuiarly 
since  his  supply  lines  mould  also  hove  to  go  around  that 
flank.  But  If  he  lost  this  battle,  he  stood  to  lose  all 
Rfrice.”* 

RommePs  offensive  operations  reflected  his  Imagination 

end  creativity.  He  rarely  planned  beyond  the  initial  engagement, 

preferring  to  maintain  the  speed  end  tempo  of  the  battle.  In 

nw  of  Wars,  Colonel  James  Mrazek  uirote: 

Rommel  shunned  military  formollsm.  He  made  no  fined 
plans  beyond  those  Intended  for  the  Initial  clash;  there¬ 
after,  he  tailored  his  tactics  to  meet  specific  situotlons 
as  they  arose.  He  uios  a  ilghtning-fast  decision-maker 
physically  maintaining  a  pace  that  matched  his  active 
mentality.  In  a  forbidding  see  of  send  he  operated 
In  a  free  environment.** 

Rommel  sought  to  move  beyond  the  bounds  of  tradition.  He 
recognized  that  a  desert  environment  remained  much  different 
than  Europe.  In  his  uirltlngs  about  the  desert  uiorfare,  he 
claimed  the  desert  provided  **the  only  theatre  ivhere  the 
principles  of  motorized  and  tank  uiorfare,  os  they  hod  been 
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taught  theoretically  before  the  uiar,  could  be  applied  to  the 
fullest  and  further  deueloped."”* 

INTELLECT 

Rommers  Intellectual  skills  uiere  reflected  In  the 
deuelopment  of  his  maneuver  concept  and  his  appraisal  of  the 
logistical  situation.  In  both  cases,  the  field  marshal’s  ideas 
seem  full  of  Innouotlon. 

Rommel’s  maneuver  concept,  as  previously  mentioned, 
mas  the  product  of  the  6erman  armor  concept  applied  to  the 
desert.  In  Ah#  Swnm/t  Brmg  t933~t94S,  Motthem  Cooper 
claimed: 

He  (Rommel)  understood  that  victory  for  the  armoured 
force  lay  in  the  art  of  concentrating  strength  at  one 
point,  forcing  a  breakthrough,  rolling  up  and  securing  the 
flanks  on  either  side,  and  then  penetrating  Ilka 
lightning,  before  the  enemy  has  time  to  react,  deep 
Into  his  rear.^ 

The  field  marshal’s  thoughts  on  desert  uiorfore  remain  as  valid 
today  as  fifty  years  ago.  Regarding  Rommel’s  ability  to  adopt  to 
neui  situations,  General  Ulestphal,  his  operations  officer  In  North 
Rfiico,  claimed: 

All  mho  morfced  mlth  him  mere  constantly  astounded 
at  the  rapidity  mlth  mhich  he  summed  up  the  most 
complOM  situations  and  came  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.*^ 

Upon  arriving  In  theater,  Rommel  fully  realized  the 
constrained  nature  of  his  North  Rfrtco  operations.  He  could 
neither  solve  his  supply  problem  or  the  command  and  control 
arrangements.  The  field  marshal  did  not  ignore  his  supply 
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situation.  He  claimed: 

The  only  Influence  uihich  the  Panzer  Rrmy  Command 
could  enerclse  on  the  supply  question  uios  the 
production  of  a  priority  list . . .  shoufing  the  order  in 
uihich  material  stored  In  Italy  should  be  brought  to 
Africa  -  If  at  all." 

Throughout  Thu  Bommei  Papetrs^  uie  find  discussions  of  logistical 

issues,  needs,  and  uiants.  Rommel  kneui  logistics  controlled  his 

ability  to  gain  a  decislue  ulctory,  but  he  refused  to  alloui  them  to 

dominate  his  scheme  of  maneuuer.  He  uirote: 

The  best  thing  Is  for  the  commander  himself  to  haue  a 
clear  picture  of  the  reel  potentialities  of  his  supply 
organization  and  to  base  all  his  demands  on  his  ouin 
estimate.  This  uilll  force  the  supply  staffs  to  deuelop 
their  Initiatiue,  and  though  they  may  grumble,  they 
uilll  as  a  result  produce  many  times  ufhat  they  mould 
haue  done  left  to  themselues." 

Rommel  mas  not  a  gifted  Intellectual.  Homeuer,  he  possessed 
the  ability  to  recognize  and  soiue  complen  problems,  illhen 
matters  remained  beyond  his  control  In  North  Africa,  such  as  the 
logistical  situation,  the  command  and  control  arrangements,  and 
the  allotment  of  air  pomer,  he  attempted  to  compensate  mlth 
innouatiue  schemes  of  maneuuer. 

STSFF 

Rommel’s  staff  ment  through  a  unique  transformation 
during  his  North  Africa  campaign.  He  Inherited  a  small  staff  and, 
during  the  first  offenslue,  determined  mhich  of  these  men  met 
the  grade.  The  eHceptionaily  talented  suruluors  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  staff  that  performed  a  yeoman’s  Job  In  light  of  the 
field  marshal’s  desire  to  operate  from  the  front. 
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During  the  first  year,  Rommel  built  a  solid,  competent  team 
uii*h  0  uiorkoble  command  post  concept.  Dauld  lining  described 
RamiTj  '  ;  concept: 

He  liked  to  leoue  o  flued  operations  stoff  in  the  rear 
in  permanent  contact  lulth  his  Italian  superiors  and 
ufith  the  louier  echelons,  and  then  drlue  off  by  himself 
uilth  a  small  command  staff  In  a  feui  open  cars  follouied 
by  mobile  radio  trucks  to  keep  him  In  touch  uilth  the 
operations  staff  and  combat  units.*’ 

The  man  uiho  made  this  concept  work  included  great  German 
leaders  such  as  General  Gouse,  Colc*'*«l  Ulestphal,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  uon  Mellethin,  and  Colonel  Rayerleln.  This  group  of 
talented  officers  often  replaced  senior  German  leaders  lost  in 
battle. 

Due  to  Rommers  habit  of  charging  off  ui.th  ths  leading 
diulsions,  his  staff  hod  unprecedented  power  and  responsibility. 
Often  Rommel  remained  out  ef  contact  with  his  staff.  For 
euemple,  during  hU  first  attack  Into  Cyrenoica,  he  was  out  of 
contact  for  seueral  days.  During  the  Biitlsh  Crusader  attack  In 
Nouember  1941,  Rommel  moued  forward  with  the  counterattack 
force.  The  British  penetrated  the  Italian  defenses  and,  since 
Rommel  could  not  be  reached,  IDestphol  recalled  the  panzer 
diulslon  making  the  main  attack.*'  Finally,  during  Gozolo, 
Rommel  remained  out  of  contact  during  parts  of  each  phase  of 
the  battle. 

Rommel's  stoff  understood  their  commander's  method  of 
operation  and  worked  diligently  to  cover  his  blind  spots.  Iliey 
gave  Rommel  the  freedom  to  use  his  Intuition  and  lead  his  army 
from  the  front.  Likewise,  they  handled  uncertainty  that  was  the 
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product  of  ttrolnod  foolliipt  dotuioon  dommol'i  dormon  ond 
Itollofi  tuporlort. 

Enuln  Rommol  hondlod  uncoiioliitii  In  o  monnor  tomouihot 
diiforont  thon  thorinon.  Tho  Flold  Horthol  utod  hit  ultlon, 
ftronotit  of  iplil  ond  dnlormlnotlon,  chorocltr,  intolloct,  ond 
•toff  to  onhonco  lilt  control  of  tho  uneortointy  found  on  tho 
dynomic  hottlofloldt  of  North  hfrlco.  Tho  choroctoiiitlct 
•trongth  of  lulll  ond  dotormlnotlon  ond  choroctor  ooomod  to 
domlnoto  tho  flold  morthol'o  offoiit.  locouto  Rommol  hod  loot 
ouoroll  control  ouor  tho  circumttoncot  ond  tho  ohlllty  to 
rotourco  ufor,  vltlon  toomod  loot  Importont  from  on  oporotlonol 
•onto.  Vot,  Rummol't  mothod  of  looglng  offontluo  hottio  gouo 
hit  ttoff  0  moro  importont  rolo  thon  tnomion*t. 

0.  CtNClitItNt  tNB  rtmi  IMHICtfltNS 

Rftor  roifloufiny  tho  oporotlonol  gonorolthip  of  thormon 
ond  Rommol,  i  con  ototo  thot  ooch  poctottod  In  tomo  mooturo 
tho  choroctoiictlct  of  ultlon,  ttrongth  of  lulll  ond  dotormlnotlon, 
choroctor,  Intolloct,  ond  otoff  douolopm  Thoto  troitt 
romelnod  ot  tho  hoorl  of  thoir  ohlllty  to  douoi..,  ..id  flold  o  toom 
thot  fought  tuccottfully  during  offontluo  oporotlont  In  thoir 
rotpoctluo  Ufor. 

lUhllo  I  do  not  contond  thot  thoto  ottrlbutot  complotoly 
dofino  tho  rogultltot  of  oporotlonol  loodorthip,  thoy  cortolnly 
oro  0  tiort.  Mott  importontly,  my  chtorlo  hogin  to  dofino  tho 
loodorthip  phllotophy  ond  cllmoto  thot  tho  commondor  olono 
crootot  to  holp  himtolf  ond  thoto  oround  him  hondio 
uneortointy.  No  u;horo  in  thit  ttudy  do  I  ottompt  to  tpoclfy  « 
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dtgrtt  or  omount  of  thoto  quolltlot  or  chorocterltticf  thot  teem 
nocottory  to  hondio  uncortointy.  Tlilt  mould  be  pretc  iptiue  ond 
fly  In  the  foco  of  the  pomor  of  tho  commonder*t  pertonellly, 
mhlch  ployt  such  o  dominant  role  in  horn  hit  command  it 
oftobllthod. 

Senior  leodorthip  doctrine,  contained  In  FM  22-109, 
/##diiypde(p  CMunMUt  st  Senior  leitwiif,  doet  not  reflect 
occurotoly  mhot  It  required  of  tonlor  commendert  In  the  face  of 
uncortointy.  Thit  monuol  couert  leodorthip  and  commenderthlp 
ot  tho  diultlon  leuol  ond  abouo.  Odditlonally,  It  attemptt  to 
couor  the  gamut  of  tocticol  end  oporotlonol  leodorthip.  Rt  a 
rofult,  It  rtmoint  on  omolgomotlon  of  ouery  knomn  leodorthip 
trolt  ond  choroctorittic  ovolleblo  (too  RppondiN  C). 
Gontoquontly,  mo  houo  o  monuol  thot  montt  to  bo  oil  thingt  to 
oil  tonlor  offlcert.  lYio  rotult  It  dltoppolntlng  ond  confuting.  Rt 
0  contoquonco,  I  bollouo  that  ot  our  Rrmy  continuot  to  ttudy 
and  dofino  oporotlonol  art,  mo  mutt  dtuelop  o  teporote 
leodorthip  monuol  thot  focutot  on  tho  oporotlonol  lender.  Thit 
monuol  ought  to  bo  bated  un  en  hittoricol  reulem  of  mho',  mode 
oporotlonol  leuol  gonorolt  groat  commendert.  Ulhon  the  Rrmy 
undortokot  an  In  depth  ttudy  bated  upon  the  theoroticol  ond 
hittoricol  oNomplot  of  tho  pott,  then  me  ot  on  Inttitutlon  con 
begin  to  thoroughly  oddrott  horn  oporotlonol  loodert  thoufd 
honUlo  uncertainty.  Furthermore,  thit  ttudy  thould  help  define 
hoiu  me  train  Junior  leodert  to  progrott  through  potitlont 
requiring  the  ability  to  horidie  grsotor  uncertainty. 
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The  conclusion  of  this  monograph  Is  thot  operational 
commanders  neuer  eliminate  uncertainty  present  In  offensiue 
operations.  Rather,  they  learn  to  handle  uncertainly  present  In 
operational  command.  Obuiously,  each  commander  deals  with 
the  Issue  In  a  manner  that  bears  his  Imprint.  The  criteria  offered 
In  this  study  cannot  be  a  template  to  guarantee  success.  They 
merely  serue  as  a  mark  on  the  wall  or  benchmark  from  which 
further  study  can  proceed. 

Ulhat  about  the  future?  fls  we  look  to  a  non-linear 
battlefield  in  RlrLand  Battle  Future,  the  nature  of  operations  in 
terms  of  time,  space,  mass,  distance,  and  tempo  is  enpected  to 
take  a  quantum  leap.  The  leuel  of  uncertainty  will  also  rise.  Our 
transition  from  a  defenslue  to  offenslue-orlented  operations 
further  complicates  a  demanding  enulronment.  Correspondingly, 
the  decislon-making  requirements  on  leaders  at  the  operational 
leuel  will  increase.  Uncertainty  will  follow  in  due  course  and 
present  Itself  In  greater  amounts  at  senior  leuels  in  the  chain  of 
command.  Technological  solutions  in  the  form  of  command  and 
control  systems  will  offer  cybernetic  efforts  to  reduce  the 
uncertainty  of  friendly  and  enemy  dispositions.  Howeuer, 
humans  will  remain  the  ultal  decision-makers  and,  since 
intentions  cannot  be  discerned  by  technology,  uncertainty  shall 
remain  a  powerful  force  on  the  battlefield.  Preuenting  paralysis 
In  the  decision-making  process  remains  essential.  FM  22-103 
must  address  uncertainty  as  we  transition  from  Airland  Battle 
to  RlrLand  Battle  Future. 
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llliptndiN  B:  Mapt  of  Rommart  Campaign  of  North  Rfiico 
Source:  Ulaat  Point  Taut:  ttfmr  tM  Hmik  Mtrtc» 


RPPMmSIm  •:  M«pt  of  Rommort  Compolgn  of  North  hfrlco 
Sourco:  Uloot  Poiot  Toot:  mtrim  Ntrut  mrtC9 
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